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A Newsletter for Supporters 


of Concordia University 


Welcome to The Gift, 

a newsletter intended 

to inform supporters of 
Concordia University 

of events, issues and 
accomplishments related 
to fundraising and 
volunteerism. 


Your investment in 
Concordia is vitally 
important. Your gifts 

help the University fulfil 
its academic mission, 
create scholarship endow- 
ments, and help build 
and maintain Concordia’s 
infrastructure. 


We hope that you, our 
donors, find this newsletter 
both informative and 
entertaining. 


For more information on 
donating to Concordia, 
contact the Office of 
University Advancement 

& Alumni Relations, (514) 
848-4856, alumni@alcor. 
concordia.ca 
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An Independent Gift 


The Vanier Library is home 

to the notes from Peter 
Desbarats’s biography of René 
Lévesque, René: A Canadian 
in Search of a Country 

BY RACHEL ALKALLAY 


R= Lévesque was a politi- 
cian down on his luck when 
Peter Desbarats’s controversial 
biography, René: A Canadian 
in Search of a Country, was 
published in the summer of 
1976. Lévesque’s fortune took 
an abrupt turn for the better 
just a few months later, on 
November 15, when 
Quebecers elected the Parti 
Québécois as their government 
and Lévesque their premier. 

Desbarats donated his 
book's now historic notes to 
Concordia in November 1998, 
providing a fertile resource for 
historians, political scientists, 
documentary filmmakers and 
students. 
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The collection, valued at 
$9,550, comprises 25 separate 
items housed at the Vanier 
Library. These include audio- 
cassette interviews with 
Lévesque and top aides; yel- 
lowing books of typescripts; a 
letter from the now-defunct 
Canadian Magazine engaging 
Desbarats for the original 
Lévesque interview; Desbarats’s 
notes for his interviews with 
other Quebec political figures; 
an 18-page manuscript and 
commentaries made in green 
ink by Lévesque’s elegant 
hand; a French translation of 
the book, René Lévesque ou le 
projet inachevé, inscribed to 
Desbarats: “Au seu! anglo- 
phone content du 15 novembre 
— Cordialement René 
Lévesque”; and a futuristic 
1969 piece outlining 
Lévesque’s “look back” at 
events leading to Quebec's 


independence from the view- 
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point of 1977. Together they contribute an important 
and fascinating perspective to one of the most tumul- 
tuous times in Quebec and Canadian history. 

Desbarats’s research entailed long hours driving 
with Lévesque around the PQ leader's native Gaspé 
region, tape recorder on the dashboard. “It was the 
only way he would sit still,” Desbarats recalls. It was 
the summer of 1975, and Lévesque was convinced 
that his political career would be over in the next 
election. 

Desbarats, the former dean of the University of 
Western Ontario's graduate school of journalism, is 


PETER DESBARATS 


ACanadian 
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aCountry 


Both Peter Desbarats’s René: A Canadian in 
Search of a Country and his research material 
are available at Concordia’s Vanier Library. 


the author of 13 books. His 40-plus-year career 
included work in his native city for the Montreal Star 
and Saturday Magazine and on London’s Fleet 
Street and as host of the television show Seven on 
Six, before turning to academic life — he still teach- 
es at Western’s school of journalism. But the Loyola 
High School and College alumnus — not a College 
graduate, he chuckles in reminiscence — made the 
gift to his alma mater partly because of his history 
there. As importantly, he feels “the material should 
be accessible to people in the province.” 

Concordia’s director of Gift Planning, David 
Brown, says, “The notes from Desbarats’s interviews 
are a significant original source for historians and 
others who might have an interest in the times.” 
David Thirlwall, head of Vanier Library, is thrilled 
with the collection, noting that “many people tend 
to undervalue their own papers. | think it’s always 
a surprise to people to find others interested in 
their subject.” 


Tomorrow’s 
School Today 


Concordia’s Centre for the Study of Learning 
Performance and Norshield Financial Group 
help young students improve their education 
BY DEBBIE HUM 


ollowing five years of Norshield Financial 
Group’s backing of the successful Tomorrow’s 
School Today project in Montreal, CEO John 
Xanthoudakis, attendee 82, is challenging other 
corporations to help sustain the initiative. At 
a press conference last October announcing 
the expansion of Tomorrow's School Today, 
Xanthoudakis said, “When corporations invest in 
the future of our society by supporting the educa- 
tion of today’s youth, it will pay out handsome div- 
idends, not just for the students but, peripherally, 


For more information on donating to Concordia, contact the Office of University 
Advancement & Alumni Relations, (514) 848-4856, alumni@alcor.concordia.ca 


for all of us in the community.” 

Xanthoudakis and Norshield 
spearheaded the Tomorrow's School 
Today pilot project in 1996 during 
Concordia’s Campaign for a New 
Millennium, at his son’s primary school, 
St. Dorothy in the Saint Michel district 
of Montreal. The goal: to cultivate the 
effective use of information technology 
in classrooms. The Norshield 
Development Foundation donated 
computers and equipped the school’s 
technology lab with up-to-date net- 
working capability. Apple Canada 
soon joined in, contributing several 
computers and technical support. 

A $100,000 Norshield grant to 
Concordia’s Centre for the Study 

of Learning Performance (CSLP) has 
allowed for extensive professional 
development and teacher training through multime- 
dia classroom projects over the past five years. 

The project has proven so successful for teachers 
and students that, with another $30,000 from 
Norshield, it has since expanded to three more 
English Montreal School Board (EMSB) primary 
schools: Coronation in Céte des Neiges, Parkdale 
in St. Laurent and Honoré-Mercier in St. Léonard. 

For Concordia researchers and graduate students, 
the project has been an invaluable opportunity to 
bridge the theoretical and applied. “The classrooms 
provide for us a living laboratory where we can test 
and develop our ideas,” says Philip Abrami, director 
of the CSLP. 

With support from Norshield, Abrami and educa- 
tion professors Richard Schmid and David Wells 
are looking at ways of using technology to enhance 
school learning. Over the course of the project, CSLP 
researchers and students have developed training 
models for technology integration and produced 
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At Parkdale School in Montreal's St. Laurent district, EMSB director gen- 
eral Charley E.E. Levy, CSLP director Phil Abrami and John Xanthoudakis 
look on as students use Tomorrow’s School Today technology. 


web- and paper-based tools to guide teachers 
through the integration process. 

While provincial and federal grants back the 
basic and applied research activities of CSLP mem- 
bers, Abrami explains that corporate involvement 
“provides support for tool development, teacher 
release time, training and dissemination — activities 
that are not funded by granting agencies.” 

While much of the research is yet to be verified, 
preliminary experiences and literature indicate better 
attention and quicker learning with technology in 
the classroom. Coordinators of Tomorrow's School 
Today, including representatives from the EMSB, 
CSLP and Norshield, hope to expand the project 
to high schools this year. 

— With thanks to Anne Wade, CSLP Research 
Coordinator/Information Specialist, and Bradley 
Tucker, IER] Research Coordinator. 

For more information on the CSLP and 

the Tomorrow's School Today project, visit 
doe.concordia.ca/cslp 


€ 6 Had it not been for your benevolence, | would not have been able to complete my 
academic year. | would like to thank you for your support. Perhaps one day | will be in 
a situation where | can be of help to someone in a similar situation. 9 9 


— Concordia student and bursary recipient 
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World Class Series 


The Miriam Aaron Roland Biennial Lecture in 
Psychology allows leading psychologists to speak 
at Concordia 

BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


ome of the world’s best minds in psychology 

have been passing through one of the leading 
psychology departments in Canada — here at 
Concordia — thanks to the Miriam Aaron Roland 
Biennial Lecture in Psychology, launched two years 
ago. 

“We have a very small colloquium series budget, 
so we have had to bring in people within close 
range of Montreal,” says June Chaikelson, 
Concordia’s chair of psychology. “But now, at least 
once every two years our choice is among top-name 
researchers from all over the world. This really aug- 
ments the program for our graduate and undergrad- 
uate students, and for the faculty.” 

The lecture series, which invites eminent 
researchers in clinical psychology to Concordia, has 
thus far featured Sir Michael Rutter, professor of 
developmental psychopathology at the University of 
London, who spoke about environmental influences 
on child psychopathology; and Carolyn Zahn- 
Waxler, research psychologist at the National 
Institute of Mental Health in Maryland, who dis- 
cussed biological and socialization differences 
between the sexes that lead to a greater risk of 
depression in girls. 

Presenting such a high-profile lecture series, 
according to the Faculty of Arts & Science's 
advancement officer, Lori Abramowitz, “benefits not 
just faculty and students inside our doors. We also 
reach out into the community, to people working in 
hospitals or other social service agencies, clinical 
workers and, of course, psychologists.” 

Abramowitz explains that while many people 
don’t specifically direct their donations, “others 
like to give in a way that has meaning for them.” 
Such was the case for Miriam Roland, a Montreal 
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psychotherapist 
and Concordia 
governor, who 
endowed $50,000 
towards the lecture 
series. “When | 
was a student, | felt 
| learned a lot from 
the public lectures | 
attended,” recalls 
Roland, who sat in 


Miriam Roland at the 
Webster Library, where a 
book by Sir Michael 
Rutter was dedicated to 
her after she endowed 
the public lecture series. 


on a Concordia psy- 
chology course dur- 
ing her graduate 
student years at 
McGill. 

“During the Campaign for a New Millennium, 
| met with people from Concordia’s psychology 
department because | admire it,” she says. “I 
asked them, ‘What do you need?’ They said that 
as a result of cutbacks they no longer held monthly 
seminars or visiting lectures. That appealed to me 
right away.” 

Roland may consider funding either an expansion 
to the biennial lecture or a seminar series — or sug- 
gests that maybe someone else will be interested in 
backing a series. “That's often the case,” she says. 
“You launch an initiative and then others come in 
and pick up where you left off.” 

As a Concordia governor, Roland is well placed 
to know the needs of the university. She has desig- 
nated another contribution to an endowment that 
provides emergency funds for students. And she’s 
keenly aware of Concordia’s unmet demand for 
student scholarships, fellowships and bursaries. 
“We're competing with the U.S. or elsewhere 
in Canada, where graduate students can get 
$25,000,” she says. “Here, they're lucky if they 
can get $5,000.” But, Roland adds proudly, 

“We do a lot with a little at Concordia.” 


Andrew Dobrowolskyj 


€ 61 am a doctoral student in Concordia’s PhD in Humanities program, majoring in art history. | am also a pro- 
fessional artist. Being awarded this scholarship allows me to pursue my goals both as an artist and art historian, 
while continuing my work in community-based projects, specifically battered-women shelters.9 9 


— Concordia student and scholarship recipient 


